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ABSTRACT 

iH+h The major focus of this investigation was concerned 

underlie «need 9 * a£fetences the subsrcata-f actor patterns which 
_ _ rlles P eed and/or power of reading in various known groups: boys 
versus girls, bright versus dull, fast versus slow readers, and ? 

n?^i f f = X i Ve f S S S ” on P° Metfu l readers. Subjects were 211 boys and 189 
cted at randoa froa the summer school population of the 
niver.»ity of California Demonstration Secondary School. The 54 
independent variables consisted of group-administered paper and 

areas^whicI| S ° r constructed for the purpose of assessing 

areas which might bear a meaningful relationship to the criteria. 

. fF eas assessed for the independent variables included mental 
ill ties, linguistic abilities, verbal perception, listening 

haM *= he " S i° n ' J US1C ability and appreciation, academic attitudes and 
t e.ests, emotional-social problems, and chronological age. 

treatment of th^ analysis, a centroid-factor analysis, and separate 
.kill r!!/ f the total group were performed. Results indicated that 
t 3 ” 9 a ^H ty a co "Posite of speed and power, beyond 
factoid ^ asic shills, different students nay draw upon different 

referfn™ achieve reading success. Charts, tables, appendixes, and 
references are included. (WB) 
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FOREWORD 



In recent yean the teaching of reading at all 
educational levels has received much attention both 
from the educational community and from the gen- 
eral public. Any changes in the teaching of reading 
must necessarily stem from the results of research. 
Currently, completed research is being scrutinized, 
and new concepts and theories are being investigated. 
The complex nature of the reading process has been 
recognized, and new approaches and theories havo 
been advanced. Dr. Holmes’ project represents not 
only theory construction but also experimental re- 
search. Educational change will occur when results 
of research, such as that conducted by Dr. Holmes 
and reported here, are implemented in the classroom. 

Ralph C. M. Flymt, 
Associate Commissioner for 
Educational Research and. Development. 
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SECTION I 



THEORY AND RELATED RESEARCH 



Chapter I. Theory and Problem 
The SehrMo-fador Theory of Reading 1 

In essence, the Subdrata-Factor Theory holds that , normally, reading 
is an audiovisual verbal processing-skill oj symbolic reasoning, sustained 
by the interfacilitation of an intricate hierarchy of substrata factors that 
have been mobilized as a psychological working-system and pressed into 
service in accordance with the purposes of the reader (Holmes, 1948, 1953, 
1954, 1957, 1959, 1961). 

Substrata f tutors re thought of as neurological memory systems 
composed of smaller subsystems of the brain containing various kinds 
of information, such as auditory, visual, and kinesthetic associations 
which in a cultural milieu bestow a sense of reality upon symbolically 
represented thought units. Such systems of subsystems gain an 
interfacilitation, in Hebb’s (1949) sense, when their mobilised cell- 
assemblies /ire in phase. By this means, appropriate, but diverse 
subeets of information, learned under different circumstances at dif- 
ferent turns, and therefore, stored in different parts of the brain, can be 
brought simultaneously into awareness when triggered by appropriate 
symbols on the printed page. These substrata factors are dynamically 
and functionally tied together in a working-system . As the efficiency 
of the neurointerfacOitation of the rending working-system increases, 
the effectiveness of the child's reading correspondingly increases. Such 
diverse substrata factors initially become associated into a particular 
working-system by the psychocatalytic action of what the Theory hy- 
pothesizes as “mobilizers.” Mobilizers, then, may work at several 
levels. 

More will be said about substrata factors under “Discussion of Basic 
Assumptions" in appendix A. 

Mobilizers are psychologically defined as the focal points of deep- 
seated value systems, the fundamental ideas that the individual holds 
of himself and his developing relationship to his environment. As 
conative tendencies with or without conscious awareness, mobilizing 
neuromechanisms function to select from one's repertoire of subabili- 
ties those which will maximize one's chances of solving a specific 
problem and forwarding the realization of self-fulfillment in general. 

1 Modi of the material In this chapter «m presented in an addieai before the Fifth Annual Conference of 
the International Reading Association, New York, May 19®, and waa subeeqoantly published hi New 
Frontier* r» Bemtinf — Jntemetionol Btotint Aseoeietion, Conference Pro e ec tintr, Vol. 5, 19®, P- 11M21. 
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